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Home Rule for Ireland. 'The Tories expected a victory, and
when the counting was over, the chagrin of the High Sheriff was
so great that he refused to announce the figures, and the duty had
to be performed by the Under Sheriff. Mr, Arch shook hands
with the High Sheriff, and the latter deliberately took out his
handkerchief and wiped the hand that had grasped the Labour
man's.'x Reports of discourtesies of this kind to men who were
the trusted representatives of the workers, always made their
followers fantically savage, and they greatly embittered the tone of
our advocacy. Many of us had, ourselves, been the recipients of
similar discourtesies from self-righteous politicians of the baser
kind, and we were always prepared to believe and to resent the
stories of personal affronts to our leaders.
I am quite sure, however, that Mr. Arch received no discourtesy
from his opponent in the contest. When Lord Henry Bentinck
contested South Nottingham at a later date, I opposed him chiefly
because he had tried to deprive the agricultural labourers of Eng-
land of their one representative, and, many years afterwards, when
we were colleagues and friends in the House of Commons, I told
him that I had worked my hardest to prevent him from being
elected. But he was as fine a gentleman as ever lived, and he
would have hated that any.personal disrespect should have been
shown to his opponent. Lord Henry was a Tory of the old school,
who felt a sense of personal responsibility for the welfare of the
working classes, and the contrast between his courtly politeness
and sympathetic insight and the often ill-disguised offensiveness
of the die-hard school in the House of Commons was constantly
before us, and the Labour members were greatly distressed at the
news of his death.
The Socialist propaganda, which we sustained at high pressure
during this time, made more converts among the organized workers
than among the general public, because the need for a change of
trade-union method had become daily more obvious. In 1897 and
1898 the engineers and the Welsh miners had fought desperate
'strike and starve* battles, and were compelled to submit with
nothing gained, while the courts of law had taken from the unions
the security which generations of struggle had won. Picketing
had been curtailed, and the freedom of the unions from collective
responsibility had been ended. The Taff Vale decision caused
grief and consternation in the ranks of the unions; but it was
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